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which it started and reconstructing the steps by which its solu-
tion was attempted. In practice, the common difficulty for the
historian is to identify the problem, for whereas the thinker is
generally careful to expound the steps of his own thought, he
is talking as a rule to contemporaries who already know what
the problem is, and he may never state it at all And unless the
historian knows what the problem was at which he was working,
he has no criterion by which to judge the success of his work.
It is the historian's endeavour to discover this problem that
gives importance to the study of 'influences', which is so futile
when influences are conceived as the decanting of ready-made
thoughts out of one mind into another. Ar intelligent inquiry
into the influence of Socrates on Plato, or Descartes on Newton,
seeks to discover not the points of agreement, but the way in
which the conclusions reached by one thinker give rise to prob-
lems for the next.

There might seem to be a special difficulty about the case of
art. The artist, even if his work can be called reflective at all,
seems a great deal less reflective than the scientist or philo-
sopher. He does not appear to set out on a particular piece of
work with a clearly formulated problem, and judge his result
by reference to the terms of the problem. He seems to be work-
ing in a world of pure imagination, where his thought is abso-
lutely creative, never in any sense knowing what he is going to
do until he has done it. If thinking means reflection and judge-
ment, it would seem that the genuine artist does not think at
all; his mental labour seems to be a labour of pure intuition,
where no concept either precedes or sustains or judges the
intuition itself.

But the artist does not create his works out of nothing. He
begins in every case with a problem before him. This problem,
in so far as he is an artist, is not the problem of decorating a
given room or designing a house to comply with given utilitarian
requirements; these are the special problems of applied art, and
in art as such they do not arise. Nor is it the problem of making
something out of paint, or sounds, or marble; he only begins
to be an artist when those problems cease to be problems at all,
and the materials of his craft have become obedient servants of
his imagination. The point at which he begins creating a work
of art is the point at which that work is grafted on the body